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ATTENTION 
Is invited to the new styles of Fancy Letter shown | 
in the advertising pages of this number, which we 
think will command a large sale. Our customers 


cannot fail to be pleased with the reduction in the | 


price of Roman and Italic letter announced on page 
96, and we hope that it may be speedily followed by 
the refitting of many newspapers. 
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THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘** TIE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*’ 
ARTIOLE SECOND, 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. Daily morning 
newspaper; quarto; six columns; size, 31!4 x 42 inches. 
Independent in politics. Published by W1LL1AmM W. Harp- 
ING, at No. 304 Chestnut street. Price, twelve cents a 
week ; by mail, fifty cents a month. Type used: Brevier, 
Minion, Nonpareil, and Agate. Printed, from duplicate 
stereotype pfates, on two Hoe six-cylinder rotary presses, 
capable of printing five hundred copies a minute. 

On the 1st of June, 1829, the first number of a 
morning newspaper, called the PENNSYLVANIA IN- 
QUIRER, was issued by Joun R. WALKER, a young 
and ambitious printer of this city. The office was 
at “‘No. 5 Bank Alley [now Gold street], near the 
Merchants’ Coffee House.’’ The paper was a six- 
column folio, printed on a sheet 21 X 31 inches, edited 
by John Norvell (formerly editor of the Aurora and 
Franklin Gazette), and advocated democratic princi- 
ples, flying the banner of “Jackson and Wolf.” 
Weekly and tri-weekly editions were published “for 
the country.”’ 

So far as the original projectors were concerned, 
the undertaking seems to have proved unsuccessful, 
for in November of the same year Walker sold the 
establishment to JEsPpER HarpinG, who combined 
the INqurrEr’s list of subscribers with that of the 
Democratic Press, the last number of which was pub- 
lished by John Binns* on the 14th of that month. 


* John Binns was born at Dublin December 22, 1772, and, at 
an early age, took part in the political affairs of Great Britain. 
Being an active member of the Society of United Irishmen, 
he was several times imprisoned, and was tried for high- 
treason in 1798, but acquitted. In 1801, he emigrated to this 
country, and settled in Northumberland, Pa., where, early in 
1802, he established the Republican Argus. This brought him 
both reputation and profit, and he was soon able to add book- 





After selling the Inquirer, Mr. Walker was ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace by Governor Wolf, 


| whose election he had strenously advocated. In 
| 1830, he established the short-lived Pennsylvania 


Sentinel, which he afterwards united with the Com- 
mercial Herald. This paper was subsequently merged 
into the North American. Mr. Walker died many 
years ago. 

Mr. Harding changed the time of publication of 
the InqurrER to the afternoon, and removed the 
office to No. 36 Carter’s Alley, where he had for some 
time been established as a printer and bookbinder. 
The northern end of the old post-office building now 
occupies the site of his office. The character pro- 
posed for his journal is set forth in the address ‘‘To 
the Public,’”’ from which we quote :— 

The principles of democracy, which never change ; the union 
and harmony of the democratic party, which are essential to 
the perpetuation of those principles; home industry, Ameri- 
can manufactures, and internal improvements, which so mate- 
rially contribute to the agricultural, commercial, and national 
prosperity, shall receive our undeviating support. While we 
are bound, as independent journalists, to express our own 
opinions of passing events, of public men and measures, we 
promise that it shall be done with moderation and forbear- 





printing to his business and to open a book store. A vigor- 
ous partisan, he was soon recognized as a champion of the 
“advanced views” of the Republican party of that time, 
and as an intrepid leader of the wing which afterwards be- 
came known as the Democratic party. In 1807, he removed 
to Philadelphia, and on the 27th of March published the first 
number of the Democratic Press, with the motto, “The 
tyrant’s foe; the people’s friend.”” This, Mr. Binns states, 
“was the first paper published in the Union, or anywhere 
else, under the title of Democratic, and it was some years 
before the title was adopted by any other newspaper or by 
the party.” He, however, bitterly opposed General Jackson 
throughout his whole political career, and when the quad- 
rangular presidential contest of 1824 threw the election into 
the House of Representatives, finding that neither Crawford 
nor Clay could be elected, he gave his support to Adams 
against Jackson. By this course, to use his own words, he 
“was thrown, head and heels, newspaper and all, into the 
Federal ranks, which about that time adopted, and for a 
short time kept and used the name of the Democratic Whig 
party, and then became the Whig party, omitting the word 
Democratic.” This proved to be a bad “throw ;” for the Press 
afterwards rapidly declined in circulation and influence, 
and it was of little value when purchased by Mr. Harding in 
1829. Mr. Binns was subsequently appointed justice of the 
peace, and was extremely popular as a magistrate, especially 
with newspaper men who had suits to enter against tardy 
advertisers. Says one of them, “He always saw the matter 
in the right light”—which means that he always gave judg- 
ment for the publisher. 
**A fellow — made him wondrous kind.’ 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by COLLINS & M'LEESTER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsy!vania. 
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ance, and in language calculated to conciliate the kindly 
feelings of all good citizens. If we shall, unfortunately, in 
our local or state affairs, be goaded into collision with factions 
organized for personal and sinister purposes, it will become 
our duty, from the performance of which we shall never 
shrink, to designate them, and animadvert on their conduct 
as they may deserve. 

In addition to political editorials and the news of 
the day, the INqurRER gave considerable space to 
literary matter and the drama, dramatic notices 
frequently occupying conspicuous places in the edi- 
torial columns, and poetry and stories appearing 
each day. The advertisements were largely dis- 
played, and there seems to have been no limit to the 
size of cuts to be inserted. Much attention was 
also given to police reports, which were often of a 
humorous character. 

In January, 1830, the publication office was re- 
moved to No. 744 South Second street, ‘‘a few doors 
above the Merchant’s Coffee House,” and on the 1st 
of July following the Morning Journal* was ‘‘amal- 
gamated with the PENNsYLVANIA INQUIRER,’’ which 
was then enlarged to seven columns and thereafter 
again issued as a morning paper; both titles being 
retained in the head. 

During the contest between President Jackson 
and the Bank of the United States, the INqurrER 
attempted the difficult task of defending the bank 
while supporting the President ; but finally, when the 
government deposits were removed from the bank 
by the sheer power of the President, it affiliated 
with the anti-Jackson wing of the Democratic party, 
and, in 1836, raised the standard of ‘‘ Harrison and 
Granger.’’ Even in the campaign of 1840, it repre- 
sented the ‘‘ Harrison Democrats.’’ In the ultimate 
settling of the political caldron, however, the In- 
QUIRER gravitated to the Whig party and vigorously 
supported and defended the principles of that unfor- 
tunate organization until the utter demoralization 
which followed its defeat in the presidential contest 
of 1852, under the leadership of General Scott. In 
1856, the INQuIRER supported Fillmore as against 
Buchanan and Fremont; and in the exciting canvass 
of 1860, advocated the election of Bell and Everett 
as a means of averting the ‘‘irrepressible conflict.’’ 
During the war of the rebellion, it steadily sustained 
the government, and has since been recognized as a 
Republican journal—though not strictly a party 
organ. 

On the 2d of June, 1834, the Daily Courier} was 
incorporated with the PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRER, and 
the two titles were united. 





* The Morning Journal was a small commercial paper, 
published for a short time by William Brown, in Carter's 
Alley, next door to the INQUIRER office. 

t The Daily Chronicle, an afternoon newspaper, was first 
issued by Charles Alexander and John Musgrave on the 7th 
of April, 1828. Mr. Louis A. Godey, who for forty years past 
has successfully conducted the popular ‘“‘ Lady’s Book,” began 
his editorial career as “‘scissors-editor” on this paper, and 
joined to his other duties those of cashier. Mr. Alexander 











In 1840, the office was removed to the south-east 
corner of Third street and Carter’s Alley, where, 
subsequently, the iron building which still remains 
was erected for the accommodation of the paper. 
This was the first iron front in Pennsylvania built 
on the Bogardus plan; the number may now be 
counted by thousands in the State. Shortly after- 
wards, an enlargement to nine columns was made, 
and the InquiRER rivalled the United States Gazette 
as a first-class newspaper of the Whig school. Under 
the editorial control of Mr. Robert Morris,* general 
literature continued to be a staple of the daily provi- 
sion made for the public, and ‘‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,” ‘Barnaby Rudge,’’ and other works of 
‘*Boz’’ appeared as serials in the INQuIRER, while 
each number contained one or more poems. 

On the 1st of January, 1842, the National Gazette+ 
was merged into the INQuIRER, and for several years 
the title of the paper was PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRER 
AND NATIONAL GAzETTE. In 1851, the paper was 
enlarged to ten columns—becoming truly ‘‘a blan- 
ket sheet,’’ measuring 32 < 50 inches. 





was the printer and manager, and Mr. Musgrave—a forcible 
and witty, but rather indolent, writer—was the editor. In 
1834, the Chronicle was sold to James Gordon Bennett, who 
had previously been connected with the Pennsylvanian. He 
changed the title to Daily Courier, and in his first number 
made a violent attack on the “* Wistar parties,’ then so popu- 
lar in Philadelphia. These parties took their name from Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, who, being of a Qu: ker family and opposed 
to late hours, gave his parties on Saturday evenings, when 
the guests came early and left before midnight. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s attack was offensive to the whole community, and ina 
few weeks the circulation of the Courier fell nearly to zero, 
when the paper was merged into the INquIRER. The editor 
shook the dust of our city from his feet, and, finding a more 
congenial field, established the New York Herald. 

* Robert Morris is a native of Philadelphia, and became 
connected with the PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRER, in an editorial 
capacity, while yet in his minority. He was for many years 
its chief editor, and severed his connection with the paper, 
in 1857, after over twenty-five years’ service, to accept the 
position of president of the Commonwealth Bank, which was 
then established. His leading articles were gracefully writ- 
ten, and, when on political topics, temperate in tone. In his 
day, too, essays on what we may call “solid subjects’’ were 
more common in newspapers than at present, and in these 
Mr. Morris was particularly happy in style and manner. A 
number of his articles were collected and published with the 
formidable title of “‘Courtship and Matrimony, with other 
Sketches from Scenes and Experiences in Social Life.” ‘“‘As 
an editor,” says one who knew him well, ‘‘no man connected 
with the Philadelphia press was more accessible or more un- 
pretending,” and his ability as a writer and his reputation 
with the public did much to establish and maintain the high 
character of the INQUIRER as a calm, conservative, and pure- 
toned family newspaper. Mr. Morris is also the author of 
several dramas, and made many contributions to the loyal 
p<etry of the war, several of which, and especially ‘‘ My Love 
is on the Battle Field,” became deservedly popular. 

+ The National Gazette and Literary Register—with the 
motto, “ Principles and Men”—was established about 1820, by 
William Fry, under the editorship of Robert Walsh. It ac- 
quired an enviable reputation, and for nearly twenty years 
was successful and influential in the community. Mr. Fry 
was a famous printer in his day, and much of the finest book 
work of the city was executed at his office. Old printers have 
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In the fall of 1855, Mr. Wiituram W. Harpine, 
after careful preliminary training, became associated 
with his father in the publication of the INqurrER, 
and has been the sole publisher since October, 1859, 
when Mr. Jesper Harding withdrew.* 

Up to this time, the PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRER had 
been conducted on old-time business principles. The 
subscribers were mostly by the year (the price being 
$8.00), the credit and trade systems were in full force, 
and but few copies were sold to transient readers and 
news agents. The journal was an excellent one, but 
it was slow and undemonstrative. The great success 
that had elsewhere attended the publication of cheap 
newspapers on a cash basis, incited the younger Mr. 
Harding to make a radical change in the form and 
character of his journal, and to localize its title. 
Accordingly, on the 2d of April, 1860, the Paria- 
DELPHIA INQUIRER appeared as a six-column eight- 





still many stories to tell and pleasant reminiscences to recall 
of “ Billy Fry.”’ He also took great interest in the prosperity 
of the city, and was prominent in the movement which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Walsh was a gentleman of liberal education and 
fine attainments, and the popularity of the Gazette was mainly 
due to his ability as a writer. His eyesight failing, he with- 
drew in 1836, and went to Paris, where he resided until his 
death. After the withdrawal of Mr. Walsh, the paper lost 
prestige, and had but little circulation when it was merged 
into the INQUIRER. 

* Jesper Harding was born in Philadelphia in 1799, and at 
an early age was apprenticed to Enos Bronson, who then 
published the United States Gazette. Intelligent and active, 
he soon acquired a fair knowledge of the business, and when 
about sixteen or seventeen years of age “ bought his time,” 
and engaged in book-printing on his own account. We have 
seen a pamphlet on the organization of St. Paul’s P. E. Church, 
printed in 1818, which bears his imprint. In 1820, his office 
was at No. 336 South Second street, which must haye been 
below South ; and two years later he was located back of No. 
74 South Second street. At an early date, he added a bindery 
to his establishment, and was doing a flourishing business 
when he purchased the INQUIRER in 1829. About the same 
time, Mr. Harding began the publication of family Bibles, 
which business gradually increased from the cheap quarto 
Bible, bound in sheep, which sold, retail, for one dollar, to 
finer and more expensive editions of various sizes. This 
extensive manufacture of Bibles is still continued by Mr. 
William W. Harding, whose wholesale establishment is at 
No. 326 Chestnut street. The printing-office and bindery are 
in the upper story of the old post-office building, Dock street, 
and in the adjoining buildings on Third street and Carter's 
street. The number of Bibles published by the Hardings dur- 
ing the past forty years has been over one million copies. 

Mr. Jesper Harding passed a most active life, and occupied 
a prominent place in the printing business of Philadelphia. 
He died August 21, 1865, of paralysis, aged sixty-six years, 
being at that time collector of internal revenue for the first 
district of Pennsylvania. 
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page paper—being the first quarto newspaper suc- 
cessfully established in Philadelphia. The old system 
of seeking subscribers by yearly subscriptions was 
abandoned, the price reduced to two cents a copy, 
and a large increase of circulation was obtained 
through carriers, who canvassed the routes assigned 
them. The INQuIRER also became known on the 
streets through the newsboys, who had before been 
ignored by its publishers, and who, in turn, would 
have disdained to handle the old ‘blanket sheet.’’ 
Greater attention was given to local matters, and 
advantage taken of the increased facilities for ob- 
taining telegraphic news. The editorials became 
livelier, and were devoted more exclusively to pass- 
ing events. General literature, however, still found 
a place in the columns until the stirring events of 
the war required all the space for their proper pre- 
sentation to the public. Supplements were also 
frequently printed, and in May, 1860, two of four 
pages each, profusely illustrated, were issued on the 
occasion of the visit of the Japanese embassy to this 
country. Under such energetic management, the 
INQUIRER rapidly increased in circulation, and was 
remarkable during the rebellion for its enterprise 
in obtaining news from the armies and from Wash- 
ington, for which purpose large sums were expended 
for special correspondence. Maps of the ‘‘seat of 
war”’ were frequently given; but, though these may 
have been correct in outline, it must be confessed 
that they were not a whit superior in execution to 
those that disfigured many other newspapers of the 
time. 

Liberal provision was made to secure prompt and 
regular transmission of the INQUIRER to the army, 
and it is doubtful whether any other paper in the 
country enjoyed as wide a circulation among the sol- 
diers. Not infrequently from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand copies of a single issue were thus distri- 
buted, and the press of the Hvening Bulletin was for 
a time engaged to aid in printing the large editions 
required. So ample were the arrangements for in- 
suring prompt circulation, that when any steps were 
taken in the conduct of the war, which it was de- 
sirable should be widely known in both armies, a 
special edition would be ordered by the government 
for gratuitous distribution by the InqurRER’s agents. 
The services rendered by this journal to the govern- 
ment during this trying period were remembered 
several years afterwards, and thus gracefully ac- 
knowledged by one who never indulged in idle con- 
ventional compliments :— 
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Wark DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, January 14, 1868. 
My DEAR Sir: Please accept my thanks for your friendly 
telegram just received. I appreciate your kindness highly. 
From no one have I received in my official labors more dis- 
interested and highly prized support than from yourself. Its 
remembrance will always be cherished with pleasure. Wish- 
ing you every success in life, I am and shall ever be, 
Truly yours, 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
WILLIAM W. Harpina, Esq. 


The great increase in the cost of paper compelled 
a reduction in the size of the INQuIRER in Decem- 
ber, 1862, and for three months it appeared in the 
awkward form of a six-page paper; but on the 25th 
of March, 1863, it returned to eight pages, reducing 
the size of the page, however, to five columns, which 
was continued until December, 1869, when the pre- 
sent size of forty-eight columns, double sheet, was 
re-adopted. On the 29th of August, 1864, the price 
was increased to three cents a copy, or fifteen cents 
a week; but this was reduced to two cents on the 
2d of January, 1865. 

In the latter part of 1861, a six-cylinder Hoe rotary 
press was procured, and on the 26th of April, 1862, 
the INQuIRER was first printed from stereotype plates 
—being among the earliest newspapers in the United 
States to adopt this process. Paper-folders were also 
used at an early day, and shortly after the removal 
to the present location (April, 1863), a Bullock press 
was introduced, being the first ever successfully put 
into operation. This was subsequently supplemented 
by two others—one of double size—but these have 
all been removed and replaced by two of Hoe’s six- 
cylinder rotary presses. The paper-mill which sup- 
plies these presses is owned by Mr. Harding, and is 
capable of producing eight thousand pounds a day, 
wood and straw being employed in the manufacture. 

Many of the gentlemen now engaged on the Puit- 
ADELPHIA INQUIRER, both in the mechanical and 
clerical departments, have been connected with the 
establishment between thirty and forty years, several 
having entered the office in boyhood. Hon. William 
D. Kelley, of the Fourth Pennsylvania Congressional 
District, began his career here as an office-boy, and 
William M. Swain, one of the founders of the Public 
Ledger, was for a time engaged as pressman on the 
INQUIRER, when it was printed on a hand-press. 








COMMERCTAL LIST AND PRICE CURRENT. Weekly 
commercial paper ; folio ; nine columns ; size 30 X 47 inches. 

A Supplement is issued with each number. Published by 

STEPHEN N. WINSLOW & Son, No. 241 Dock street, at $4.00 

perannum. Type used: Bourgeois, Minion, Nonpareil, and 

Agate. Printed on Potter drum cylinder press. 

This journal had its foundation in a ‘‘ Price Cur- 
rent’? which was established in 1827. An opposition 
paper was started in 1829, when the publisher, Henry 
Billington, resolved to enlarge his sheet, and give 
more miscellaneous matter, thus hoping to secure 








the advantages that were then resulting from his 
early venture. Accordingly, on Saturday, October 24, 
1829, the first number of a new series of the Purna- 
DELPHIA PRICE CURRENT AND COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER was issued, the publication office being at the 
Merchants’ Coffee House, corner of Second street 
and Bank Alley (now Gold street). It was a five 
column paper, the sheet being 20 X 26 inches, and 
was published on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, at $6.00 a year. A weekly edition for the 
country was also issued at $5.00 a year. 

Mr. Billington’s enterprise was duly rewarded, for 
in less than a month he says: ‘‘John Binns having 
relinquished the publication of his paper, ‘we trust 
forever,’ we shall be enabled in future to issue our 
sheet in the morning, as heretofore’’—i.¢., before 
the new series was started. 

Early in 1835, Moore’s Philadelphia Price Current 
was purchased, and on the 24th of January, after 
several previous mutations, the title became Com- 
MERCIAL LIST AND PHILADELPHIA PRICE CURRENT.* 
Mr. Cernas G. Curips now became the editor; the 
paper was issued weekly, the price reduced to $4.00 
a year, and the publication office was removed to 
No. 61 (now No. 221) Dock street. The List was 
strictly a commercial paper, containing full reports 
of the markets, and being especially rich in shipping 
news. Brief editorials, however, were given, but 
these were confined to questions of trade and com- 
merce, with occasional deviations in favor of public 
improvements. ‘‘ Letter Sheets,” or circulars, giv- 
ing quotations of the markets, were also furnished 
to subscribers, to distribute among their customers, 
at fifty cents a dozen. This has continued to be a 
profitable part of the business. 

Under the management of Col. Childs.+ the for- 





* It may be here remarked that the COMMERCIAL LIsT has 
always displayed a fondness for long heads, and that the 
variations in its title, both in wording and style, far exceed 
those of any other paper with which we are acquainted. The 
changes were frequently trifling, but the headings were 
always quite formidable. At one time the title was Puria- 
DELPHIA PRICE CURRENT; OR, TRADE, NEWS, AND SHIPPING 
List. Fortunately, boys were not required to cry the paper 
in the streets. 

+ Colonel Cephas G. Childs was born in Bucks county in the 
year 1794. His parents died when he was only nine years of 
age, at which time he was placed in the grocery store of Mr. 
John Patterson, at Fourth and Race streets. In 1812, he was 
apprenticed to Gideon Fairman, an engraver and designer, 
whose place of business was at Seventh and Chestnut streets. 
He soon became an adept in the art of designing and engrav- 
ing, and, during General Jackson’s presidential career, en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of that functionary. 

In 1813 and 1814, he became connected with the Washington 
Guards of this city, now known as the Washington Grays, 
which was the first company to offer its services in the war 
then raging. He served during the campaign with credit to 
the company and honor to himself. In 1831, he was detailed to 
visit Europe, but on the way met with a dreadful accident, 
receiving injuries from which he has suffered ever since that 
period. Off the coast of England, a cannon on board the 
vessel exploded, and, one portion of the iron striking him on 
the head, inflicted serious injuries which disabled him from 
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tunes of the paper were established, but the success 
was not so great as might have been fairly anticipated 
for a journal of its character in a city so wealthy 
and prosperous as Philadelphia; and when he finally 
withdrew, the circulation did not exceed five hun- 
dred copies, although, on account of the excellent 
advertising patronage, the establishment was valued 
at $10,000. 

In 1843, Mr. StrepnEen N. Winstow entered the 
office of the ComMMERcIAL List as an errand boy. 
In the following year, he entered upon his career as 
local and commercial reporter, and soon won the 
confidence and esteem of his employers by a careful 
and assiduous discharge of his duties. Active in 
business and with pleasing address, he soon became 
popular with the merchants on whom the paper de- 
pended for support, and his services were so well 
appreciated that in 1850 he was able to purchase a 
one-fourth interest in the journal on which he had 
labored for seven years. In 1852, Mr. Childs retired, 
and Mr. Winslow became sole owner of the ComMMER- 
c1AL List. In the year following, Mr. H. G. Leisen- 


ring purchased an interest, which he retained two | 
In 1855, | 
Mr. William W. Fulton, chief manager in this city | 


years, and then resold to Mr. Winslow. 


of the New York Telegraphic News Association, 
became a partner in the paper, but remained only 
two years. During the ten years following, Mr. 
Winslow conducted the paper alone; but, in 1867, 
his son, Stephen N. Winslow, jr., having attained a 
suitable age, was admitted as a partner, and in 1869 
Messrs. McCalla & Stavely (the well-known printers) 
also became interested in its publication. 

Several enlargements were made at different times, 
the present size having been adopted on the 2d of 


ever pursuing the business of engraving afterwards. He re- 
turned to this country in 1532, and soon afterwards entered 
upon the newspaper business, 

After the retirement of Colonel Childs from his connection 
with the COMMERCIAL List, he sought temporary repose at 
Chestnut Hill. He remained there but a few years, when he 
removed to this city, where he now resides. The Colonel has 
ever taken an active part in everything which has advanced 
the interest of our city. He was Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, while that estimable gentleman, Mr. Thomas P. Cope, 
was the President, and for many years a director of the Bank 
of Northern Liberties, and took an active part in the consoli- 
dation of the old districts into the present corporation. He 
was also one of the first projectors of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and his untiring energy and perseverance in collecting 
subscriptions for that enterprise entitle him to something 
more substantial than the mere respect of the community at 
large. The Colonel is now in the “sear and yellow leaf.” He 
has lost the use of one eye, and there are great fears that he 
will lose his sight entirely. 
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January, 1864. The publication office has remained 
within a stone’s throw of the old Coffee House from 
which the “Price Current”’ was first issued, having 
been removed from No. 61 to No. 63 Dock street in 
1836, and from thence to its present location in May, 
1863. 

In addition to the thirty-six columns in the Com- 
MERCIAL List proper, there is issued a weekly ‘‘Sup- 
plement’’ of sixteen columns, or semi-monthly a 
double supplement of thirty-two columns. This 
space is required by an advertising patronage which 
is equal to that of any paper of like character in the 
country. As part of their plan of furnishing com- 
mercial intelligence, Messrs. Winslow & Son also 
issue—a weekly ‘‘Petroleum Circular,” a weekly 
‘Produce Dealers’ Circular,’’ a weekly “Shipping 
and Freight Circular,’’ a semi-weekly ‘‘ Importers’ 
Circular,” and a daily ‘‘Bread-stuffs and Produce 
Circular.’’ These are intended for the convenience 
of merchants engaged in the various branches of 
trade to which they refer, and, being carefully pre- 
pared, and thus commanding confidence, they have 
become quite remunerative to their publishers. 

Mr. Stephen N. Winslow still retains his watchful 
care over the columns of his journal, but is mate- 
rially assisted in the business department by his son, 
and in the collection and arrangement of commercial 
news by an able corps of assistants. 


—— Ooo 


“THE NORTH AMERICAN.” 


WE gladly give place to the following letter from 
Mr. William Welsh. His statement as to the favor- 
able change in the character of journalism in this 
city since the establishment of the North American 
we have amply verified by an examination of the files 
of newspapers in the Philadelphia Library. Many 
of our citizens will doubtless be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Welsh, prominent in so many good works, 
was a pioneer in the reform of the newspaper press. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1870. 
To Mr. EuGENE H. MunpDay :— 

Your communication asking for specific information about 
the origin and early history of the North American news- 
paper would have been answered earlier, but for an unusual 
press of public business. 

To-day my attention was called to your compilation of the 
history of that paper as published in the March number of 
THE PROOF-SHEET. 

The following additional particulars may interest you. The 
undersigned was the sole proprietor for six years, during 
which time he employed the following corps of editors: S. C. 
Brace, T. R. Newbold, J. Reese Fry, the Rev. Walter Colton, 
and Colonel Cephas G. Childs as Commercial Editor. 
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A large subscription list and strong advertising patronage 
were procured by the undersigned and the gentlemen with 
whom he was united in originating the paper thirty-one years 
since. At that time, the proprietors of daily papers felt con- 
strained, by a real or supposed popular sentiment, to report 
freely what was said or done on occasions that did not pro- 
mote good morals. They then said that it did not pay to re- 
port the occurrences at moral or religious anniversaries or 

. the doings of our charitable associations. The gentlemen 
who originated the North American, after trying in vain to 
produce the change that they deemed necessary to promote 
good morals and to strengthen charitable and religious asso- 
ciations, determined to have an organ of their own. They 
merely aided in starting the paper, and the undersigned car- 
ried it on until the purpose for which it was created, in his 
judgment, had veen accomplished. 

When all daily papers were forced by public opinion to re- 
port fully the doings of charitable associations, and even to 
print sermons, it seemed unnecessary for me to continue the 
North American. It hadabsorbed Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser and Colonel Childs’s Commercial Herald, and 
the proprietor had also purchased the Philadelphia Gazette, 
which he published as an afternoon paper in connection with 
the North American, and under the management of another 
editor and manager. Both of these papers were sold to Alex- 
ander Cummings on October Ist, 1845. The ‘pecuniary loss” 
was not “heavy,” as you state, and the proprietor was abun- 
dantly satisfied with the result of the experiment. The 
“original design,” instead of having been abandoned, is now 
the prevailing sentiment in this community, as is evidenced, 
to a great extent, by the daily press, but especially by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger—a paper with the largest issue. 
It will aid some of our desponding people, and inspire them 
with hopefulness, if they will examine the demoralizing char- 
acter of advertisements, of selections, and even of editorials, 
published more than thirty years since. 

Several daily papers now print more religious instruction 
in a year than proceeds from any single pulpit, but in most 
of them there is still more personal partisan virulence than 
is to be found in the columns of the Ledger. That paper is 
specially cited because of its high moral standard, and from 
the encouraging fact that its unparalleled popularity wiih 
working men reveals their healthful moral tone ; affording 
an assurance that the governing class in this city is ready to 
sustain judicious moral measures of reform. 

WILLIAM WELSH, 
No. 1122 Spruce Street. 


We have also been favored with a letter from Mr. 
Joseph H. Dulles, one of Mr. Welsh’s associates in 
starting the North American, from which we learn, 
that most of the gentlemen engaged in that enter- 
prise were connected with the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city. Mr. D. further states that the 
first names on the subscription list were those of 
Charles Chauncey and Horace Binney. About one 
thousand subscribers were obtained before the first 
number was issued. 





_ 
ooo 


THE PRESS AND ITS AGENTS. 

At its meeting in January, the Pennsylvania 
Editorial Association ventured to discuss the effect 
of advertising agencies on the prosperity of news- 
papers, and when a committee reported on the sub- 
ject, its report was favorably received by the mem- 
bers present. The leading idea embodied in this 
report was the propriety of publishers establishing 





agencies of their own in leading cities, and the hope 
was that they could thus obtain fair prices for their 
work, by reducing the large percentages now de- 
manded by agents. These objects appear to us to 
be perfectly legitimate ; whether they can be reached 
in the manner proposed is quite a different question. 

But the unfortunate editors who assembled at 
Harrisburg have, by their course in this matter, 
brought upon themselves the wrath and ridicule of 
the Advertisers’ Gazette, and when the stunning 
effects of these shall have passed, they will be ex- 
pected to make humble acknowledgment of their 
fault, and sue for forgiveness to its masterful pub- 
lishers. Truly, the timid may tremble for the safety 
of our social fabric when a body of Pennsylvania 
editors have the temerity to discuss interests which 
may conflict with those of a New York advertising 
agency! The only crumb of comfort with which 
the editorial starvelings of Pennsylvania can solace 
selves comes in the shape of an admission by the 
worshipful advertisorial Brahmans that they (the 
starvelings) are not alone in their sinful contempt for 
agentistical authority. The editors of other States, 
it seems, have been in like manner guilty, and asa 
warning to them, those of Pennsylvania have been 
impaled by the Gazette’s rhetorical points. We quote 
from the last number :— 

One of the great ends of an editorial convention, it seems, 
is the abuse of advertising agencies, and one of the most en- 
joyable parts of the speech-making at such meetings is that 
in which the assembled proprietors boldly assert their inde- 
pendence, and declare they will no longer submit to the 
tyranny from which they have suffered in the past. All this 
is expected, and it is as much of a matter of course for this 
to be done as it is for a Fourth of July orator to adorn a sen- 
tence with a reference to the battle of Bunker Hill. But 
when, after a quarter of a century of denunciation, the com- 
bined editors of a great State like Pennsylvania give their 
reasons for the course they wish to follow, and an explana- 
tion of the measures by which they propose to get their free- 
dom, we are overcome both by pity for the weakness of the 
reasons they adduce and laughter at the theory which they 
expect will replace that of the present machinery for obtain- 
ing advertisements for the press. Jt is not, perhaps, more 
than might have been expected from the craft, but we are 
none the less provoked to laughter. 


Our Boy Tom, after calling our attention to the 
above paragraph, taxed our ingenuity with several 


quasi-conundrums. He asked: “If all editorial 
conventions complain of the abuses of advertising 
agencies, isn’t there something wrong in the sys- 
tem?”? We were silent, fearing that our answer 
might involve us in a tilt with the doughty cham- 
pion of the agencies. Then Tom went on: “Isa 
sore less sore because you can’t get rid of it??? We 
thought not. ‘‘Hav’n’t you got a right to try?” 
‘*Yes, generally,’’ we answered. ‘Don’t you think 
they’d better shovel away Bunker Hill?’ ‘“* Why?’’ 
we asked, confused and puzzled. ‘‘’Cause people 
keep talking about the old battle there.’’ We failed 
for the instant to comprehend Our Boy Tom’s logic, 
and before we could frame an edifying reply, he 
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placed his finger on the last sentence and earnestly 
asked, ‘‘ Are editors fools?”? We gave it up. 

But the New York agents do not content them- 
selves with laughing at the folly of Pennsylvania 
editors who bestir themselves to reform an oppres- 
sive system. They indicate the punishment that is 
to follow such perverse efforts :— 

Another thing seems to be forgotten by our astute friends 
in Pennsylvania. It is not necessary to advertise everything 
in that State, great as are its resources and central as is its 
position. Advertisers do not put notices in papers for love; 
they desire a money return. * * * There 
is no absolute necessity for using Pennsylvania papers. No 
great advertiser would hesitate to abandon the Keystone 
State if a proportionate return was not reached. 

This is very astute! Who doubts that each adver- 
tiser, great or small, expects a full return for what 
he invests? The plain question is, ‘‘Do publishers 
of newspapers get fair remuneration for advertise- 
ments received through agencies, as at present con- 
ducted?’ It requires an agent himself to discover 
anything ridiculous in publishers consulting together 
on this subject, and endeavoring to inaugurate a new 
system, or to reform the old. 

It is not within our province to suggest rates for 
advertising, nor have we given that attention to the 
exactions of agents which would warrant us in pro- 
posing a remedy for the evil so generally complained 
of by country printers. But there are a few points 
suggested by the Gazette’s article which we think 
are indisputable, and to which for the present we 
confine ourselves. They are these: That it is grossly 
impertinent for agents to lecture their principals; 
that combined action by newspaper publishers can 
compel respect from advertising agents; and that 
Pennsylvania cannot be ignored by advertisers, even 
should the publishers of that State refuse to allow 
agents to fix the value of the advertisements which 
appear in the columns of their newspapers. 


+o 


THE LOCAL PAPER. 


Wuat tells us so readily the standard of a town or 
a city as the appearance of its paper? And its youth 
or its age can as well be determined by the observing 
as by a personal notice. The enterprise of its citi- 
zens is depicted by its advertisements, their liberality 
by the looks of the paper. Some papers show a good, 
solid, healthy foundation, plethoric purses, and a 
well-to-do appearance generally; others show a striv- 
ing to contend with the grasping thousands around 
them, trying hard to wrench an existence from their 
close-fisted communities. An occasional meteoric 
display in its columns of telegraph or local, or of 
editorials, shows what it can do if it had the means; 
but it cannot continue in the expensive work until 
support comes, which ought to be readily granted. 
A newspaper is like a church—it wants fostering in 
the commencement, and for a few years; then, as a 





general thing, it can walk alone, and reflect credit 
upon its location. Take your home paper—it gives 
you more news of immediate interest than any other 
paper can possibly do; it talks for you when other 
localities belie you; it stands up for your rights; you 
always have a champion in your home paper; and 
those who stand up for you should certainly be well 
sustained. Your interests are kindred and equal, 
and you must rise or fall together. Therefore, it is 
to your interest to support your home paper, not 
grudgingly, but in a liberal spirit; as a pleasure, not 
asa disagreeable duty, but as an investment that will 
amply pay the expenditure.—Chicago Republican. 


— OOo 


WORDS. 


FROM ‘* HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”’ 


Worps are lighter than the cloud foam 
Of the restless ocean spray ; 

Vainer than the trembling shadow 
That the next hour steals away ; 

By the fall of summer rain-drops 
Is the air as deeply stirred ; 

And the rose-leaf that we tread on 
Will outlive a word. 


Yet on the dull silence breaking, 
With a lightning flash, a word, 
Bearing endless desolation 
On its lightning wings, I heard. 
Earth can forge no keener weapon, 
Dealing surer death and pain, 
And the cruel echo answered 
Through long years again. 


I have known one word hang star-like 
O’er a weary waste of years, 

And it only shone the brighter 
Looked at through a mist of tears ; 

While a weary wanderer gathered 
Hope and heart on life’s dark way, 

By its faithful promise shining 
Clearer day by day. 


I have known a spirit calmer 
Than the calmest lake, and clear 
As the heavens that gazed upon it, 
With no wave of hope or fear; 
But a storm had swept across it, 
And its deepest depths were stirred, 
Never, never more to slumber, 
Only by a word. 


I have known a word more gentle 
Than the breath of summer air, 
In a listening heart it nestled, 
And it lived forever there ; 
Not the beating of its prison 
Stirred it ever, night or day, 
Only with the heart's last throbbing 
Could it pass away. 


Words are mighty, words are living; 
Serpents, with their venomed stings, 
Or bright angels, crowding round us, 
With heaven’s light upon their wings; 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies ; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered, 
Echoes in the skies. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
TILLINGHAST KING COLLINS. 

We have a sad duty to perform in recording the death 
of Mr. T. K. Coins, father of the senior member of 
our firm, who quietly passed from this life on the 6th 
of April, 1870, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. From 
a most kindly notice in Godey’s Lady’s Book, we make 
the following extracts :— 


“Tt is with feelings of profound sadness that we 
chronicle the loss of our dear and honored friend, who 
for thirty years was the printer of the Lady’s Book. 
We knew him in the full flush of health and vigor, and 
we witnessed the closing years of his life, when, sus- 
tained by the recollection of duties well performed, and 
consoled by an earnest and unquestioning faith in the 
Redeemer of mankind, he 


‘drew the drapery of his couch about him, 
And lay down to pleasant dreams.’ 


As a shock of corn fully ripe, he was gathered to the 
great granary of his Father. 

“Tt is spiritually healthful to linger at the shrine of 
the good and the true—of those who have unmurmur- 
ingly ‘borne the burden’ in the ‘heat of the day’—of 
those who, amid great tribulation and trial, have been 
‘weighed in the balance,’ and not ‘found wanting.’ 

“Left at an early age, with a widowed mother, and 
a younger brother and sister, to encounter the great 
battle of life, he went forth to the contest with a pre- 
cocious understanding of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, and a joyous consciousness of the ulti- 
mate realization of his desires. In the darkest hour of 
his struggles he never for a moment lost his bounding 
energy; never for a moment did he ‘bate one jot of 
heart or hope ;’ never for a moment did he fail to show 
a calm and sunny temper. When success had crowned 
his efforts, his honors were quietly and meekly borne. 
Even the conspicuous reverses which occasionally 
marked his career were due to the abnormal develop- 
ment of a frank and generous nature. He always 
looked on the bright side of life; and when he did a 
favor his kindly manner of doing it enhanced immea- 
surably the value of the act. 

““T. K. Collins was born in this city on the 14th of 
October, 1802. His great-grandfather on his father’s 
side emigrated from Ireland to Rhode Island during 
colonial times; while his great-grandfather on his 
mother’s side was a Welshman, a lawyer by profes- 
sion, who resided on an island in the Delaware River. 
His father was a sailor, and a native of Cranston, R. I. 
His mother was born near Trenton, N. J. 

‘*When thirteen years old he entered the wareroom 
of Mathew Carey, whose history during a large part of 
his life is the history of Philadelphia. Shortly after- 
wards he was received into the printing-office of James 
Maxwell, at that period proprietor of one of the largest 
establishments in this city. From this office he gradu- 
ated a ripe and thorough printer—of rare skill, energy, 
and fertility of invention. 

‘From Philadelphia he removed to Washington, and 
was employed by Peter Force, and successively by Duff 
Green and Gales & Seaton, all well-known printers and 





publishers. Returning to Philadelphia, he entered the 





printing-office of James Kay, the law bookseller, who 
had the highest appreciation of his capacity and energy. 
He then became foreman for Lawrence Johnson, the 
eminent type founder, and was again employed by 
James Kay. 

‘In 1833, in conjunction with Robert Wright, he es- 
tablished a printing-office in Prune street, with but one 
hand-press. In 1835, a new copartnership was formed 
with his brother, Philip G. Collins. The new house be- 
came immediately distinguished for great energy, skill, 
and enterprise, and at once took rank at the very head 
of the typographic art. . * a * 

‘The junior partner, P. G. Collins, a printer of great 
capacity and general knowledge, died in 1854. The 
business was thenceforward conducted by the senior 
partner. 

‘In 1858, Mr. Collins became disabled by paralysis ; 
but he was still competent to afford efficient co-opera- 
tion in the management of his immense establishment 
until the year 1865, when the helm he had managed 
with such consummate ability for so many years had 
to be intrusted to others. Even from this period until 
within a few days of his decease his counsel and judg- 
ment were of value. 

‘While in Washington he connected himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which to the close of his 
life he was uninterruptedly a faithful and distinguished 
member. He was for many years a Director of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Philadelphia, in which position his strict 
attention to his duties and his affable manners won him 
many friends. 

‘The social qualities of our departed friend were of 
rare excellence. His memory was a vast storehouse of 
anecdote, story, and apt quotation, of which his com- 
mand seemed to be absolutely without limit. His play- 
ful wit and readiness at repartee rendered him one of 
the most companionable of men. He had a big, brave 
heart, which beat steadily in unison with whatever was 
frank, manly, straightforward, and honorable; and he 
had as sunny and as beaming a countenance as ever 
lighted up a human frame. Kindness and benevolence 
were at his finger ends. One of the most pleasing fea- 
tures in his character was his cotrtesy in his business 
relations—a courtesy so magnetic as to transform, with- 
in an exceedingly short period, a casual customer into 
a stanch and enduring friend. 

** His intellect was far above the average order. Had 
he received a thorough intellectual training in early life, 
there is no profession in which he could not have at- 
tained high distinction. Greater skill than he possessed 
in untying a knotty point in his business it seems quite 
impossible to conceive. The breadth and generosity of 
his nature-may be inferred from the fact that he had 
no business secrets ; he imparted to any one who sought 
his advice the rare stores of technical information he 
possessed.”’ * * & & % 


The sunny temper that was so marked a characteris- 
tic of Mr. Collins never deserted him, and his unques- 
tioning faith kept him cheerful under his long and often 
painful afflictions ; even in death his face wore its ac- 
customed benignant look, and he seemed to say, not 
boastingly, but cheerily, ‘I have fought a good fight ; 
I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 
The New Hampshire Gazette, 


Published at Portsmouth, is the oldest newspaper printed 
in America. According to the statement in a number before 
us, it was established October 7th, 1756; but Thomas, in his 
History of Printing, gives a rough sketch of the head of the 
first number, with the date, “ Friday, August, 1756.” It was 
started by Daniel Fowle, a native of Charlestown, Mass., 
who, having been imprisoned by the legislature of that State 
for printing an alleged libel on that honorable body, emi- 
grated to New Hampshire, and established the first printing 
office in that colony. 


THE PRINTER'S CIRCULAR: A Record of Typography, Litera- 
ture, Arts, and Sciences. Philadelphia: R. 8. Menamin, No. 
515 Minor Street. $1.00 per year. 

The publisher has our thanks for a bound copy of the fourth 
volume of his valuable and successful publication, making a 
handsome book of four hundred and eighty pages. In the 
first number of the fifth volume, Mr. Menamin begins the 
publication of “A Dictionary of Typography and its Acces- 
sory Arts,” from advance sheets obtained from London, 
which, however, have been partially revised. In its present 
shape, the Dictionary is very defective, many important 
items being omitted, and many definitions being vague, 
while nearly all lack the conciseness which is so essential in 
a work of this kind. We are pleased to learn that the Dic- 
tionary will be thoroughly revised by a competent hand, and 
issued in book form, after its serial publication in the Circu- 
lar. The publisher appeals to printers to favor him with such 
criticisms as may De suggested by the present defects in the 
work, and expects, by their aid, to be able finally to produce a 
volume that shall be an “encyclopedia of all matters techni- 
eal, practical, or mechanical, or bearing relation either to the 
history or literature of typography.” It is to be hoped that 
many printers will take pride in contributing towards per- 
fecting a work that will, when properly executed, be of great 
value not only to themselves but to all who are in any way 
interested in printing. 


THE ART REVIEW: an Exponent of Art forthe People. Chicago: 

E. H. Trafton, No. 115 Madison street. 

This is a new and handsomely printed illustrated monthly 
of eight quarto pages, exclusive of advertisements. Its design 
is to popularize art, and we wish it the fullest success in the 
undertaking. 


K1ING's Music LEAVES: devoted to Literature, Music, and Ro- 
mance. Published by R. B. King, Philadelphia, 

A sixteen-page monthly, quarto, of which we have received 
the first number. Its contents are varied, but music is made 
a specialty, four pages being given in each number. These 
alone are worth more than the price of subscription. 


Pay Up. 

TueE Galesburg (Ill.) Free Press thus grapples the great 
question of finances: “Pay up! If you owe but a single 
dollar, go and pay it; when there is so little money we ought 
to keep it moving around lively. Jim owed us, and we owed 
Bill, and the said Bill owed the said Jim. Jim got mad, be- 
cause we made him pay one day last week ; but we paid Bill, 
and Bill paid Jim, and Jim went to bed that night as happy 
asa clam at high water, with just as much money as he had 
in the morning.” 


A Sharp Look-cut. 


SMOLLETT tells an anecdote of a half-crazy free-thinker of 
his day, who, chancing in Rome, stopped one day before a 
bust of Jupiter, and, bowing low, thus addressed the de- 
throned idol: “Sir, if you should ever get your head above 
water again, I hope you will remember that I treated you 
politely in your adversity.” 





Our Thanks 


Are due to the editors of the Japan Gazette for several num- 
bers of their excellent ‘* Mail Summary,” which is published 
on the departure of each English and American mail steamer 
from Yokohama, and also for a copy of the official report of 
the trial of Captain Eyre. While, in our judgment, the evi- 
dence relieves him from censure in the matter of the collision 
of the Bombay and the Oneida, nothing is adduced to palliate 
that gross inhumanity in deserting the sinking vessel which 
has made his name infamous, and which, if not sternly re- 
probated by the British nation, must leave a foul stain on the 
storied fame and honor of English seamen. 


The Difference. 


In the winter of 1830-31, General Thomas Armstrong was 
a Jackson Senator from the seventh district of New York, 
and for a time a boarder at the Columbian Hotel, Albany, 
which he left, and removed to the Eagle. A friend inquired 
the reason of this-change. “Oh, I couldn't stand it down 
there,” was the reply; “too much anti-Masonry.” ‘ Why, 
how do you mend that?” pursued the querist; “here are 
Granger, and Seward, and several others.” “O yes,” testily 
replied the general, “but those fellows down there actually 
believe in it.” 

Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

..-AN Indianapolis woman recently gave birth to a child 
during her husband’s absence, and just before his return 
“the neighbors” borrowed two other babies and placed them 
in bed with the little stranger. When the father asked to see 
his child the coverlid was turned down, and although he 
must have been immensely surprised, he coolly turned to his 
wife and asked, “‘Did any get away?” 


... WE learn from the Japan Gazette that a public library 
for the benefit of foreign residents will shortly be opened at 
Yokohama. A scheme is also proposed for the establishment 
of public gardens at the same place. 


.. COLLEGE students have a legend of a mechanical and 
perhaps sleepy parson, who prayed at morning prayers, that 
the “inefficient may be made efficient, the intemperate tem- 
perate, and the industrious dustrious.” 


...““CESAR! go catch my big horse there.” 

“Yes, sar. What you call he name, sar?” 

“Olympus; don't you know what the poet says about ‘high 
Olympus’?” 

“T don't know about Hio—but he limpus nuf—dat’s for 
sartin.” 


...“‘GENTLEMEN,” said an eminent counsel, “there are 
three points upon which we rely for the defence. In the first 
place, the kettle was cracked when we borrowed it; in the 
second place, it was whole when we returned it; and in the 
third place, we never had it.” 


... THE last year that Davy Crocket was in Congress, a 
political jollification was held, professedly in honor of the 


birthday of Jefferson. Davy met several of the company 
going home from the festival, and thus graphically described 
their condition: ‘They were so drunk, that I'll be — if 
either of them could hit the ground with his hat in three 
times throwing.” 


... WHEN Wemyss, a famous theatrical manager in Phila- 
delphia, had quit the business, and opened instead a large 
store for the sale of patent medicines, a friend dryly re- 
marked that he would no doubt be successful in filling both 
boxes and pit. 


..-SAID a distinguished politician to his son: “Look at me! 
I began as an alderman, and here I am at the top of the tree ; 
and what is my reward? Why, when I die my son will be the 
greatest rascal in the United States.” To this the young 
hopeful replied : “‘ Yes, dad, when you die, but not till then.” 
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NONPAREIL FRANCONIAN. 25 A, 42 a—$3.25 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF TAMBOURINI’S SPANISH BEAUTIES 


Received on each Successive Representation 
With Thunders of Applause, Showers of Bouquets, and Storms of Unqualified Approbation 
Unanimously Indorsed by Disinterested Critics as Refined and Elevating 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES OF THE DISCRIMINATING PUBLIC 


BREVIER FRANCONIAN. 25 A, 42 a—$4.00 


CHAOTIC CONDITIONS OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
Reorganization Demanded 
Satisfactory Settlement on the Basis of the Ninety-Ninth Amendment 
Competitive Examination of Candidates 
Additions Overshadowing the Original Superstructure 


Pica FRANCONIAN. 18 A, 32 a—$4.70 


SEVERAL SERIOUS SERMONS IN SEASON 
Warning Words to Women 
House-Cleaning Blighting the Bright Promises of Spring 
Mops and Brooms and Cheerless Rooms 





Pica HAIRLIne SHADED. 15 A, 30 a—$3.80. 


COLLINS & MLEESTER, LETTER FOUNDERS, 


Respectfully announce to Printers and Publishers, that they are fully 
prepared to furnish all the Materials necessary for fitting up a complete 
Printing Establishment. They have lately introduced a large quantity 
of new machinery for the Manufacture of Type, embodying all the 
most modern improvements, and are confident of being able to fill 
every order intrusted to them in a manner entirely satisfactory. 




















COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pica SMITHSONIAN. 


AMBITIOUS ASPIRANTS FOR IMMOLATION 
Warlike Manifestations of Misguided Patriotic Hibernians 
Impetuous Champions of Irish Independence 


E SMALL Pica PH 18 A, 27 a—$4.25 


stn fi ' sant POTN 


Proposition for Securing the fJesirable Representation of Jfinorities 
Gxcellent in Theory, fumbersome in Practice 


TWwo-LINE SMALL PIcA SMITHSONIAN. 10 A, 18 a—$6.30 


CONJUGAL PELICITIES 
Cross Brats Short Naps Sorry Paps 


Terrible Retribution 


12 A, 18 a—86.20 


CaMParir SOORAALION 


flomarkable Gpisodes in Yfowspapor fixperionce 


Gintortaining and fustructive ffistory 

















COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GREAT PRIMER PHIDIAN. 22 A, 32 a—$3.75 


MUHERT'S PRCURIAR PANTOMIMIG PRRFORMAHOES 


Ponderiul fontortions and fomical festiculations by frangontang’s fombination 
Provoking hanghter among the jpattitude 





GREAT PRIMER SMITHSONIAN. 4A, 2 a—$5.75 


ENTHUSIASTIC sciaeasiiideaane 
Picked Nines Exciting Times 
Healthfal but Hazardous Athletic Exercise 


Two-LInE ENGLISH PHIDIAN. 14 A, 20 a—85.25 


Brounen oP Dott 


Phe fentennial Anniversary of American fndependence 
Patriotic Jomonstration at Philadelphia 


TWo-LINE ENGLISH SMITHSONIAN. ‘7 A, 12 a—$7.00 


FLEETING PANGIES 
Dissolved Air-built Castles 
Great Expectations 
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MERRY-MAKING — 
Happy Children Playing 


TRULY RURAL SPAREHIG 


Yfesting ferry {pilkmaids in the Yfeadow 


CLAIRVOVANT” 
Spiritual Mediums 


PASHLONADGE PIDGRS 


Wfoarisome Sentimental Faporings 
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Printers’ and Binders’ Warerooms. 





PATENTED. 








NEW BATTERY FOR ELECTROTY PERS. Lined with {pum 


The Battery is constructed to avoid leaking and prevent destruction of the wooden vessel by the acids in use in the 
Battery, against the action of which Coal Tar, Parafine, Varnishes, &c., are ineffective. It is lined with thick glass, united 
at the joints, and leakage is guarded against by cement and a filling of an insoluble hydro-carbon substance. 


" BLACKLEADING MACHINE, PATENTED. 


This Machine performs quickly, thoroughly, and silently the disagreeable operation of Blackleading the wax moulds 
for Electrotyping. The mould is placed on the travelling-carriage in front of the brush, under which it passes slowly 
backward and forward. A mould 12x 18 inches can be leaded in from two to three minutes, and the smallest boy can work 
the Machine with ease. If the moulds are small, several may be put in at once. A cover prevents the dust from flying, 
and an apron catches the powder and prevents waste. 


We also manufacture ELECTROTYPE PLANING MACHINES, BEVELING MACHINES, MOULDING PRESSES, 
BACKING PANS, MOULDING CASES, and every article used in Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED IN DETAIL. 
R. HOE & CO., 
PRINTING PRESS, MACHINE, AND SAW MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 29 & 37 Gold Sireet, New York. 
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THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 
PROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
offered for sale:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
three pieces being used for either size. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE Quaseyr OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Booxk.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pear}) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 


examples. 
Price, 20 cents per set. By mail, 25 cents. 





PATENT TYMPAN-SHEET GAUGE PIN. 


These Gauge Pins are an entirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers and Newspapers worked on a hand-press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just 
the th ng needed. 

The nts are forced through the tympan-sheet or sheets at the 
desi place, and after passing under the same about three- 
fourths of an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing 
the fingers directly over them and forcing home the pin. 

For Cards the pin makes an excellent side gauge, doing awa 
with the use of grippers by detaching the card from the form wit 
ease. Price, 84cents per dozen. By mail cents. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS 
No. 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia. 





COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS. 


These are cut six different lengths, which are selected so that 
any length up to fifty ems can be formed without using more than 
three pieces at one time; in the majority of cases, indeed, only 
two pieces are required. We put them up in fonts of twenty-five 
pounds, keeping three sizes on hand, viz: Six to Pica Leads, Non- 
pareil si , and Pica Slugs. Other sizes are cut to order. A 
clearly printed Table, showing at a g'ance the various combina- 
tions of the pieces, accompanies each font. Price, 40 cents per 


pound, 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEY. 


The following engraving exhibits this new-style of Galley, witha | 
wall peoneeed, #4 hh 


ortion of the w 


thus showing the manner 
he lining is attached :— 


which 








CE 


The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, and letting the metal tongue into the wooden side 
(which is slotted), thus fastening, at one and the same time, by 
means of the screws in the bottom of the galley, the lining, side, 
and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a per- 
fectly smooth side-surface. There is also a strip of brass across 

of the galley, which prevents the h and sides from 
warping or becoming loose. 


Single Column, Brass-lined Galley..........++.+++-§2.25 
Double ‘* 66 Ob cecccccccccccccce BOO 








ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 

These papeeee are made with iron bed and heavy iron impression 
roll, with flanges on the bed to keep the roll in its place. e fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are varnished 

rd-wood bodies, with neat and substantial iron legs. 


9 x 28 inches, inside bearers, with frame. . 
16 x 23 se a “ se a) > 


oe 


SECOND-HAND PRESS FOR SALE. 


ASECOND-HAND WASHINGTON CAP PRESS, platen 1444 x 1744 
pees, with improved self-inking apparatus, all in perfect order. 


rice, $175. 
not WILLIAM P. KILDARE, 
No, 736 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 








CARD CUTTERS. 

The frame is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding gau; 
and adjustable back-piece; the shears are accurately fitted, and the 
whole machine simply and substantially made. Sizes and prices 
as follows:— 

With 6-inch Shears, $13.50 With 10-inch Shears, $20.00 
‘* J-inch ‘** 15.00 s¢ 12-inch ‘** 22.50 
“* @iaen | * 16.00 ‘* j4-inch ‘** 27.00 





THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER. 


Wood Frame. 
To cut 28 inches. .... 
s bt) se “ 


Tron Frame, 
To cut 28 inches. .....850.00 
“ Ki) se 00 


coeeee 60. 


“ 
a) 


We have also for sale NEWBURY’S IMPROVED IRON FRAME 
PAPER CUTTER, which is similar in construction to the above. 
Cuts 28 inches. P . le 

Also, the FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER, in which the head moves 
backwards or forwards, parallel with the Cutting Board. Iron 
frame; cuts 30 inches. Price, $70. 





WEBB’S MECHANICAL QUOINS. 


| a simple application of the right and left screw this Quoin is 
readily adap to lock up forms of any size. IT CAN BE USED 
ANYWHERE IN PLACE OF WOODEN QUOINS, and, noving a 
lateral spread of from one-quarter to three-fourths of an inch, the 
same Quoin can be used in different spaces. Nothing but parallel 
furniture is used, and the Quoin does not mar the softest pine. No 
alteration of chase is required, and forms can be locked up or un- 
locked on the press, or on a board, as well as on a stone. 


eS 


AW 


| el Ky | 
LA EA 
For the convenience of those desiring to give them a trial, we 
furnish single packages, containing five Quoins of each of the 
sizes, for $3. 


YOUNG’S PRINTER’S GUIDE. 





This Guide or Copy-holder is an entire new article, which sup- 
plies a want long felt by printers. It is simple in construction 
and the position of the copy can be changed with the alacrity of 
picking up a type. Many printers who never previously used a 
guide, pronounce it a great desideratum. 

The inventor gives several reasons why this Guide is preferable 
to all others:— 

1, It — the ony aan. which is very essential. 2, Bein 
self-fastening, it can be attached or detached in an instant. 3. It 
will save more than one-half the time in tending. which is deci- 
dedly a great advantage. 4. For a person near-s, shted or for fine 
print, it will be found very convenient, as the Guide can be placed 
as near the eye as one pleases, 5. It is ornamental as well as use- 
ful, and does not take up any room, as the copy is held free from 
the case. The construction of the device is such that the type 
can be reached in every box without removing the copy. 7. The 
copy, after being placed in the holder, need not be touched by the 
hand until it has passed through, as it is propelled by a roller. 8. 
It cannot get out of order; being made of metal it will last for 

ears, and is not easily broken. 9%. It can be moved from the 

oman to the Italic case without disturbing the copy, which is a 
great convenience. Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.57. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

OUND 


YPE ERS, 
No. 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia, 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER 


Respectfully announce thai they are now selling Roman and Italic Zype at 
the following reduced prices:— 


Agate, . 90 cents. Double Small Pica, . 50 cents. 
Nonpareil, ... 72 * Double Pica, eee: is 
Minion, ‘ ‘ ‘ 6s * Double English, . ‘ . 50 * 
Brevier, ‘ ‘ - 64 « - Double Great Primer, ‘ 50 * 
Bourgeois, . ao Double Paragon, a 
Long Primer, — 2 oe Canon, ... 48 
Small Pica, . . 54 4-line Pica, . . j a 48 
Pica, ° ° ‘ ° ° 52 5-line “ ° ° 2% 48 
English, Doge ck ee ee 6-line “ em . 48 
Great Primer, . ‘te 7-line “ en a 
Paragon, ae a ee a he a 





Spectal aiiention given io the Proportions of Fonts for Newspaper work. 

Every article needed in a Printing Office, of the best quality, furnished 
ai the lowest rates. 

Fifteen cenis per pound allowed for old Type tn exchange for new, 
delivered ai our joundry. 

Agenis for all Presses of ihe besi manufacturers. 








Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


This Type Gauge is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made; being, in fact, the first successful attempt to 
produce this useful article in a truly convenient shape. The sides of the triangle are grooved, so that it is easily handled, 
and six sides are thus presented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper work measures all sizes from 
Agate to Long Primer, inclusive ; while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Nonpareil to Small Pica—the 
Nonpareil side can also be used to measure Pica. Manufactured only by 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 


JYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 








